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Memorabilia. 


find which may fairly be ‘called exciting 
is illustrated in The Times of Oct. 8 and 
described by Mr. F. C. Wellstood, the secre- 
tary and librarian to the Trustees of Shakes- 
peare’s Birthplace: to wit, the mount of a 
horn-book, with the letters ‘‘W. S.”’ (or 
‘““W. B.’’) cut on the back of it, which was 
found under the floor of a bedroom in Anne 
Hathaway’s cottage at Shottery, now being 
over-hauled and cleared of last century en- 
cumbrances. So far as the illustrations per- 
mit one to judge S seems more likely to be 
the intent of the letter than B. And, since 
the object belongs to the right date, the S 
would certainly seem to justify belief that 
we have here Shakespeare’s horn-book.  B, 
Mr. Wellstood explains, would probably 
stand for Burman—there having been sev- 


eral boys at Shottery in Shakespeare’s day | 


named William Burman. 


[% an account of the beginning of Michael- 

mas Term (Oct. 12) The Times Univer- 
sity correspondent notes the progress of new 
buildings in Cambridge. The new School 
of Pathology is rising above ground; the 
foundations of the Marlay extension of the 
Fitzwilliam Museum are nearly complete; 
Peterhouse is building a new set of students’ 
rooms south of Peterhouse Lodge (the build- 
ing is described as ‘‘ simple, but pallid, and 
well-proportioned ’’); Magdalene has con- 
verted the late Master’s Lodge into under- 
graduates’ rooms; and on the opposite side 
of Magdalene Street a derelict brewhouse 
and another large building have been con- 
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| verted into very attractive sets of rooms to 


be known as ‘‘ Mallory Court’’ in memory 
of the Magdalene man who died on Mount 
Everest. Pembroke is making rooms over 
the dining-hall. At Caius the parapet 
which surrounds the two areas of the Tree 


| Court has been removed, and the Court has 


| 


been laid out with grass plots whereby it 
appears greatly enlarged. Newnham has 
put up an iron water-tower and a large 
chimney of the factory type, and that in a 
prominent position on the side of the College 
which is perhaps most seen. 


[% a letter to The Times Mr. A. A. Camp- 

bell Swinton offers correction of the state- 
ments made to visitors by municipal officials 
that the Hétel de Ville at Brussels was the 
scene of the famous ball given by the 
Duchess of Richmond on the eve of Water- 
loo. The bal] was given in a large room, 
previously used by a coach-builder as a store, 
which was adjacent to the house in the rue 
de la Blanchisserie where the Duke of Rich- 
mond was then living. The writer tells us 
that a ground-floor plan of the house show- 
ing the ball-room may be found in the 
‘Sketch of the Life of Georgiana, Lady de 
Ros,’ by her daughter the Hon. Mrs. James 
R. Swinton. Lady de Ros was the daughter 
of the Duchess of Richmond, and danced at 
the ball, and remembered all about it. 
Thackeray in ‘ Vanity Fair’ gives no hint 
about where the ball was given—reducing it 
to little more than the triumph of Becky 
and the misery of Amelia, for which the 
coach-builder’s room and the Hétel de Ville 
would both do equally well. ‘‘ A window’d 
niche of that high hall’’ seems to commit 
Byron to the Hétel de Ville. 


JE have received the new number of The 

Library, and find it of even greater 
| than usual excellence. About fifty pages of 
it are taken up by Mr. A. J. Hawkes’s 
| thorough-going and scholarly account of a 


| subject which from time to time has occupied 


| readers of ‘N. and Q.’: 


the Birchley Hall 
| secret press. It is impossible to summarize 
| this treatise, but we may mention that after 
; a full discussion of the problems connected 
| with the press Mr. Hawkes gives ten plates 
| illustrating initials, ornaments, watermarks, 
| title-pages and the like, and then a biblio- 
graphy which sets out with fullness rarer 
' books not hitherto described, and enters 
| briefer descriptions of those already well- 
; known. The first article in the number is 
| Sir Frederic Kenyon’s useful paper on the 
| Papyrus Book, read last March to the Bib- 
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liographical Society. Mr. F. P. Wilson’s 
‘Ralph Crane, Scrivener to the King’s 
Players’ should be noted as important by 
students of sixteenth and early seventeenth 
century script. 


E have received the October number of 
Scottish Notes and Queries, which is 
full of good matters. Mr. D. J. F. Camp- 
bell supplies a short article on the quaich. 
This characteristic Scottish drinking-vessel 
seems to have been invented by the High- 
landers and not earlier than the sixteenth 
century. As is well known, it came to be 
made of various substances, including silver ; 
but in origin it was a rude cup, fashioned 
out of a solid block of wood. It will always 
in Southern minds be chiefly and pleasantly 
connected with Sir Walter Scott. Mr. 
Campbell tells us that the best and most 
complete set of quaichs in existence 1s Lord 
Breadalbane’s, and also that there is a cus- 
tom in Glasgow of presenting the first visitor 
to the Glasgow Art Galleries on a New 
Year’s Day with a quaich. As in the nature 
of things this custom must be comparatively 
new it would be interesting to learn when 
and how it originated and who provides the 
quaich. 


THE picture in the National Gallery 

‘Christ teaching,’ once supposed to be 
by Lionardo da Vinci and later attributed 
by experts to Luini, is now claimed by Mr. 
Maurice H. Goldblatt for Andrea Salaino, 
Lionardo’s pupil and servant for many years 
and one of his legatees. Mr. Goldolatt, 
applying certain tests relating to Salaino’s 
peculiarities in the treatment of hair, cos- 
tume and hands, has made out fifty pictures 
in European galleries to be by this artist— 
nearly all attributed to an ‘ unknown 
master ’’ or to some one other than Salaino. 
The picture now in question, while mainly 
Salaino’s work, most probably, Mr. Gold- 
blatt. thinks, contains work of Lionardo’s, 
and the grey-bearded man by the right-hand 
of the central figure is to be considered as a 


portrait of Lionardo. 
It is interesting to find experimenters in 
road-making returning to the Roman 
use of terra-cotta. True, there is an im- 
portant adjunct, rubber, which the Romans 
had not at command. The Universal Rubher 
Paviors (Manchester) is laying down in New 
Bridge Street, a road pavement of heavy 
terra-cotta blocks 104in. by 8in. which form 
the base of a layer of rubber five-eighths of 
an inch thick (Gaisman blocks). These blocks 
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were tested at Manchester by running a 
13-ton steam engine over a paving of them 
1,000 times a day, and stood the test satis- 
factorily, while the granite sides of the pay- 
ing were destroyed. New Bridge Street has 
been chosen for the London test as offering 
the most drastic weight of traffic in the 
City. The road surface is to be maintained 
by the Company for two years. They claim 
that the rubber absorbs vibration, and ex- 
pect it to prove less noisy than either wood 
or asphalt. 


E noticed in the Manchester Guardian 
of Oct. 11 a report of the discovery in 


| Maenan Abbey, Vale of Conway, where exca- 
| vation is going on, of an unusually well 


preserved gold noble of Edward III., found 
in a crack at the foot of a staircase. On 
the reverse face is a cross fleury with lions 
under crowns, and the inscription, which 
was regarded as a talisman ensuring safety 
in battle and freedom from loss or robbery: 
‘*7.H.C. autem transiens p. medium illorum 
iba,” 
HE British Museum, as may be seen in 
The Times of Oct. 11, has recently made 
a number of interesting acquisitions. There 
are a manuscript life of Wordsworth, with 
comments added in the poet’s handwriting; 
four unique Spanish incunabula acquired 
with the help of several friends of the 
Museum; a bull of Adrian IV., the English 
Pope, bearing his signature and those of 
several Cardinals and having the leaden 
bulla attached to it by the original silk 
fastenings; and, presented by the Egyptian 
Exploration Society from among objects dis- 
covered at Abydos, a small tiara of minute 
golden beads, which belongs to the pre-dynas- 
tic period, c. 4000 s.c. 


HE Manchester Guardian for Oct. 12 has 
a striking photograph of the life-boat 
of Port Isaac, Cornwall, being dragged 


; through the narrow village streets to the 


shore. It is said that at some points there 
is no more than an inch to spare. 


T the sale of the contents of Claremont, 
Esher, Surrey, which Messrs. Puttick 
and Simpson are to hold the week after next, 
there will be offered a sketch 5lin. by 40in. 
described as ‘‘la Gloria di Titiano”’ and 
said to be a finished study for the picture 
by Titian in the Prado at Madrid. It was 
discovered in 1808 in a gambling-house in 
Madrid, brought to London, and purchased 
by Samuel Rogers the poet in whose collec- 
tion it remained until his sale in 1856. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 





NELSON’S UNIFORM AT TRAFALGAR. 


THE reference for the following is P.R.O., 
C.O. 53/7, Sept. 24, 1845: 

An interesting relic of Nelson has been 
discovered, and some interest also attaches 
to the manner in which it has been secured 
to the nation. & 


himself that the coat and waistcoat which 
Nelson had worn at Trafalgar were care- 
fully preserved. In pursuance of the 


Admiral’s directions, they were given, with | 
Thomas | 
Hardy, his Captain, to Lady Hamilton ; by | 
her they were transferred, under peculiar | 
Alderman of | 
London; and they remained in possession | 
The lady is | 


several other things, by Sir 


circumstances, to a_ late 


of the Alderman’s widow. 
not rich, and she asked £150 for the relic. 
The sum being beyond his own means, 


Sir Harris determined to raise it by sub- | 


scription, in order that the coat and waist- 
coat might be deposited, like the coat 
which Nelson wore at the battle of the 
Nile, in Greenwich Hospital. With that 


view, he put the proposition in writing, | 


and had it printed as a circular. Before 
issuing the circular, he sent a copy to 
Prince Albert, who immediately desired to 
purchase it, as he should feel ‘‘ pride and 
pleasure’? in presenting the precious 
memorials to Greenwich Hospital. Sir 
Harris Nicholas took them to the royal 
purchaser who manifested a very fine feel- 
ing on the occasion. 


generous wisdom in this act, for nothing | 


could help to identify the Queen’s husband 
with the British people as such little 
tributes to their maritime pride. 

The coat is thus described in Sir Harris 
Nicholas’s circular; and it will be seen 
that it has an historical value: 


‘‘The coat is the undress uniform of 
a Vice-Admiral, lined with white silk, 
with lace on the cuffs and epaulettes. 
Four stars—of the Orders of the Bath, 
St. Ferdinand and Merit, the Crescent, 
and St. Joachim—are.sewn on the left 
breast, as Nelson habitually wore them, 
which disproves the story, that he pur- 
posely adorned himself with his decora- 
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Sir Harris Nicholas, edi- | 
tor of the hero’s dispatches, had satisfied | 


There is a kind of | 
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QUERIES. 
| tions on going into battle! The course of 
the fatal ball is shown by a hole over the 
left shoulder, and part of the epaulette is 
torn away: which agrees with Dr. Sir 
William Beattie’s account of Lord Nel- 
| son’s death, and with the fact, that pieces 
| of the bullion and pad of the epaulette 
adhered to the ball, which is now in her 
Majesty’s possession. The coat and waist- 
coat are stained in several places with the 
hero’s blood’’ [as likewise are his white 
knee breeches and long white stockings, 
also, preserved with the above at Green- 
wich Hospital]. 


E. H. FarrksprotuHer. 


TEXTUAL NOTES ON SHAKESPEARE. 
CoRIOLANUS, 
IV. i. 2-9 (Folio). 
Nay Mother, 
be your ancient Courage? You were 
us 


To say Extreamities was the trier of spirits, 
That Common chances. Common men could 


beare, 

That when the Sea was calme, all Boats 
alike 

Shew’d Mastership in floating. Fortune’s 
blowes, 

When most strooke home, 
wounded, craves 

A Noble cunning. 


being gentle 


1. LExtreamities: Notwithstanding the 
| plural form in the Folio, which is suppor- 
| ted by Malone and Professor R. H. Case 
| (Arden edition of ‘ Coriolanus,’ 1922); and 
| notwithstanding the plural ‘‘ chances’? in 
line 5, I am inclined to think that other 
| editors (not to speak of the second Folio), 
| such as Steevens, Dyce, the Cambridge edi- 
| tors, Beeching (‘‘Irving Shakespeare ’’) 
| were correct in printing the singular— 
Shakespeare’s spelling, if he wrote the singu- 
lar, being of course ‘‘ Extremitie.’”’ The 
misprinting of this letter ‘‘s’”’ in the old 
| editions is something portentous; there are 
nearly a hundred examples in Qq. 1, 2, and 
Folio in ‘Hamlet’ alone! Further, there 
are nearly thirty examples of the singular 
‘Extremity ’’ in the plays, but only some 
three or four of the plural. Professor Case 
points out that ‘‘ Extremities ’’ has already 
occurred in III. iii. 41 ante, but he has 
omitted to say that the singular is found 
in IV. iii. 84. ‘‘ Extreme” and “ Ex- 
tremity ’’ are favourite words with Shakes- 
peare, and occur many times in the plays 
It would seem, on the whole, that the 
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balance is in favour of the singular form in 
the above passage. 

2. floating is here equivalent to “‘ sail- 
ing’; see ‘ Errors,’ I. i. 97; V. i. 348; ‘ K. 
John,’ II. i. 74; and ‘ Macbeth,’ 1V. ii. 21. 
And we have ‘‘ How many shallow bauble 
boats dare suil’’ in the celebrated passage 
quoted by Steevens from ‘ Troilus,’ I. iii. 
33. 

3. being gentle wounded, craves. 

The comments on this outstanding crux 
are, to say the least, very unsatisfactory. 
Professor Case, quite needlessly, I submit, 
inserts a comma after ‘‘ gentle,’ and ex- 
plains: 

Fortune’s blows might have been nominative 
to craves, but is apparently not so. 
§333, would regard the words as nominative 
absolute, and When as redundant, (‘ Fortune’s 
blows [being] struck home, to be gentle then 
requires a noble wisdom ’), but it seems sim- 
pler to assume a temporal] clause with John- 
son, who explains: ‘ When Fortune strikes her 
hardest blows, to be wounded, and yet con- 
tinue calm, requires a generous policy.’ 
haps, instead of making gentle—‘ calm’ we 


should regard it, with Mr. Chambers (War- | 


wick Shakespeare), as in antithesis to Com- 
mon, and ‘ being gentle, wounded,’ as—‘ to 
bear your wounds as a gentleman.’ 


Dean Beeching (‘‘ Irving Shakespeare ’’) 
thought ‘‘the sense clear, but the syntax 
vicious. The verb craves has practically 
two subjects [!] ‘fortune’s blows,’ and ‘ to 
be gentle when wounded.’ ’’ These desper- 
ate expedients for wresting some sense from 
a corrupt text do not appear to indicate a 
very sound judgment, and are 
attempts to explain the inexplicable. 

(a) The real difficulty in line 8 centres 
in ‘‘ gentle.’ Since ‘‘ blows,’’ especially 
when ‘‘ struck home,’’ create wounds, we are 
justified in assuming that ‘‘ wound(e)s’”’ and 
not ‘‘ wounded ”’ is Shakespeare’s word: an 
the change—of a single letter—is of the 
slightest. Such wounds require an epithet, 
and ‘‘ tender’? may be suggested as applic- 


able: 
fortune’s blows, 


When most struck home, being tender 
wounds, do crave, etc. 

‘Tender,’ as an attribute, is ex- 

tremely common in the _ plays, and 


there is no reason why Shakespeare should 
not have used it here as _ applicable 
to wounds: the shrewdest blows of fortune 
create tender wounds which require very 
skilful handling. Further, it is essential 
to notice that, in dealing with the corrupt 


‘ters : 


Abbott, | 


merely | 


work of these old printers, the ‘‘ trace of the 
letters ’’ is of the utmost importance. Here 
the emendation tender wounds do crave 
carries exactly the same number of letters 
| as the Folio text ‘‘ gentle wounded craves.”’ 

(b) But I think there is an even more 
pertinent attribute to be found for 
‘*wound(e)s,’’ viz., tentless(e) or tentless 
or tentles—however it may have appeared in 
Shakespeare’s MS., or however the word 
may have been apprehended by the prin- 
in any case it is remarkably close in 
point of the ductus literarum to the word 
‘‘gentle.’’ Suppose, therefore, we read: 

fortune’s blows 
“When most stooke home, being tentlesse 
wounds, do crave 

A noble cunning, 
we have sense and syntax equally admir- 
able. But why, if ‘‘ tentless’’ is Shakes- 
peare’s word should he have chosen such an 
epithet? Surely he meant that Fortune’s 
blows, not being merely physical, would re- 
quire a nobler philosophy for their endur- 


Per- | ance, since they could not be ‘‘ tented” 


| after the fashion of mere physical wounds. 
Finally, what reason may we assign for 
| the corruption of the text? A glance at 
| the Folio may show. I think it was owing 
| to the attempt of the printers to get the 
| necessarily excessive amount of type into the 
| line, without carrying over into the next. 
| They seldom or never carried the words of 
a line of MS. on to the next as modern 
printers commonly do. Hence, if Shakes- 
‘peare’s MS. had the line in the following 
form :— 
*“ When most strooke home, being tentlesse 
woundes, do crave’’ 
| the inference may justly be drawn that the 
| Folio printers found it impossible to get his 
| words into the regular lineal space, and 
| (possibly not understanding Shakespeare’s 
| meaning or this contractions) corrupted the 
| text as we find it in the Folio. 
| **Tent,’? as a substantive, of course means 
| lint or other substance used to ‘“‘ search” 
| and cleanse a wound; and, as a verb, to 
— it, or apply the ‘‘tent.’’ See such 
passages as ‘ Troil.’ II. ii. 16; ‘ Ham.’ II. 
ii. 626; ‘Cor.’ I. ix. 31 and III. i. 235; 
‘Cym.’ IIT. iv. 118. This last reference is 
especially worthy of notice, since ‘‘ struck,” 
| ‘tent’? and ‘‘wound’’ are found in close 
| collocation, viz. :— 


| (Imogen to Pisanio). And mine Ear 


Therein false struck, can take no greater 
wound 
Nor tent to bottom that. 
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Be it noted also that ‘Coriolanus’ and | 
‘Cymbeline’ are not far removed from each | 
other in point of date. 

Henry CUNINGHAM. 
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NOTES ON THE LAST OF THE | 
PLANTAGENETS AND THE FAMILIES | 
OF BRIDGES AND GREY. 


HE following has been suggested by the 
enquiry of Cot. G. H. Lawrence for 
the identification of the arms No. 23: Arg. 
on across, sable a leopard’s face or. These 
are the arms borne by Bridges, Barons of | 
Sudeley and Dukes of Chandos. In six- 
teenth century documents the name is often 
spelled Abridges. 

Referring to these arms Sir Egerton 
Bridges, Bart., says, ‘‘ In La Généalogie des 
comtis de Flandre par Olive de Wzee,”’ 
printed at Bruges, ‘‘ there is a seal of Ama- 
deus Count of Savoy, with the circumscrip- 
tion Sigillum Amadei Comitis. It contains 
a plain cross, and round the shield four 
leopard’s faces. Amadeus III., Count of 
Savoy, who died 1149, is said to have been 
the first who adopted the cross in consequence 
of an expedition to Palestine.’’ From these 
Counts, it is suggested, sprang Sir Simon de 
Brugge. There are monuments in Cornbury 
Church, Oxon, also in the church at Keyns- 
ham, Somerset, and the parish church, Chel- | 
tenham, to the family of Bridges, also a 
brass in Longdon Church, Wore. ; on which | 
are engraved the arms of the Bridges, Argent 
a cross sable charged with a leopard’s face. 
A member of one branch married an Kast- 
ington, heiress of Eastington Court, about 
a mile from Longdon. Larly in the eigh- 
teenth century a William Rainsford lived 
at Eastington Court and farmed the lands 
connected with it. 


| Joyce Reyneford described as 


Willcots were connected with the Longdon 
lands. They were a branch of the Fitz Rein- 
freds who took the name of Wilcot from the 


Manor of Wilcot, Co. Salop, and were 


closely allied to the families of de Busli, 
d’Albini and de Montgomery. John de 
Wilcot, Lord of the Manor of Tew, married 
the de Preux heiress. ‘Family Names and 
their Story,’ by Baring-Gould, states that 
‘* Roger de Montgomery came in with the 
Conqueror and had five sons Robert de Bel- 
esme, Hugh le Preux, Earl of Shrewsbury, 
Roger de Poitou, Philip le Clerk and 
Arnulph de Carew of Carew Castle, the sup- 
posed ancestor of the Carews.’’ The Mont- 


'gomerys were founders of Troarn Abbey, 


Lower Normandy, circa 1022. ‘The Fitz 
Rainfreds are also mentioned in connection 
with the Abbey. In 1543 the manor and 
parsonage of Longdon were granted in a lease 
of 80 years to John Wrenford (or Rains- 
ford), who was Bailiff of the Longdon lands, 
belonging to the Abbey of Westminster. 
This John Wrenford derived from the branch 
of the Cumberland Rainsfords, and bore 
the same arms, viz., Azure, an eagle dis- 
played argent, ducally gorged or. These 


‘ were also borne by the Wilcots of Great Tew, 


Oxon. The Lancashire, Oxfordshire, and 
Gloucestershire Rainsfords bore, Argent a 
cross sable—the same as the arms of Bridges, 
without the charge of the leopard’s face. 
Sir John Bridges, created Lord Chandos 
of Sudeley April 8, 1554, married Elizabeth, 
dau. of Edward, Lord Grey of Wilton—a 


‘ hamlet in the parish of Bridstow, Co. Here- 


ford. The castle and estates later passed, 
by arrangement, to the family of Bridges, 


/who were closely allied by marriage to the 


Rainsfords, through the Greys, as from 
Chancery proceedings, circa 1470, we find 
“now widow, 
late wife of William Grey of Bridstow, a 


In 1166 William Ffoliot was Lord of Long- | woman having much influence in the city.”’ 
don. He married first Audrey, dau. of Sir Lady Chandos was of the same family as 
Peter de Saltmarsh, and secondly Cicily, | Lady Jane Grey though of another branch. 
dau. of William de Staunton. He was the | Thomas Rainsford, my lineal ancestor, 
son of Sir Richard Ffoliot of Bickmarsh, Co. | appears to have been for a short time, in 
Warwick (and was living 1189-90) of whom | the service of the first Lord Chandos, who, 
the Ffoliots of Pirton, Co. Worc., were a | with Sir John Rainsford of Bradfield Hall, 
branch. | Essex, attended Henry VIII. to the Field 

Sibella de Saucy, circa 1220 of Kidding- | of the Cloth of Gold. Among the squires 
ton, Co. Oxon, descended from William de | at the reception of Ann of Cleves in 1539 
Saucy, Royal Forester of Oxfordshire, and | were a Richard Bridges and John Rayns- 
married Richard de Wilscote, who died be- | forde. 





fore 1232. ‘Their grandson Richard married | 
Joan Ffoliot, dau. of Robert Ffoliot, Lord 
of Bickmarsh, Co. Warwick, before 1268. 


Thomas had previously been in the service 
of the last Plantagenet, Sir Arthur, Vis- 
count Lisle, K.G., illegitimate son of 


In the fourteenth century the Wiliscots or | Edward IV. Lord Lisle married firstly 
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Elizabeth Grey, widow of Edmund Dudley, 
beheaded 1511, and father of John, 1st Earl 
of Warwick of that name. Elizabeth was 
daughter of Edward Grey, Lord Lisle—des- 





cended from the Greys of Wilton Castle by | 


Elizabeth, daughter and heir of Thomas 
Talbot. In Chancery Proceedings Ashefeld 
v. Paule Rainsford we find that the defend- 
ant was connected with the Manor of Broky- 
ton or Brockhampton, Co. Gloucester. Pre- 
sumably Paule was the son of Thomas Rains- 
ford, Lord Lisle’s servant, :or the Manor of 
Brockhampton was granted to Sir Arthur 
Plantagenet in 1519, and at about the same 
date he, and his wife Elizabeth, were granted 
the Manor of Painswick, Co. Gloucester, 
which was afterwards held in jointure with 
his second wife, Honor Grenville, fifth dau. 
of Thomas Grenville, and widow of Sir John 
Bassett of Umberleigh. The Bassetts quar- 
ter the arms of Plantagenet. Brockhampton 
is about three miles from Sudeley Castle, 
and two from Aylworth Manor. The Manor 
of Brockhampton has long been vested in 
the family of Lawrence of Sandywell Park, 
Andoversford, and the Church contains many 
monuments to the family. 
ALFRED RANSFORD. 


East Elloe, Hunstanton. 





IRISH FAMILY HISTORY 
Reynotps or Loven Ruynn, Co., Lerrrim. 
(See ante, pp. 204, 221.) 


Thomas Reynolds, the only surviving son, 
was born March 12, 1771, at 9, West Park 
Street, Dublin. 


maternal grandfather in Co. Kildare, under 
the care of the Rev. Wm. Plunkett, a Roman 
Catholic priest, with whom he remained till 
he was eight years old, when he was sent 
to Dr. Crawfurd’s school at Chiswick. 
Doctor was a Protestant clergyman, and 
Thomas remained about four years at this 
school, and was then removed to a Jesuit 
College at Liege, returning to Dublin a few 
weeks before his father’s death in 1788. 
Shortly after coming of age his mother took 
him into partnership in the silk manufactur- 
ing business left by his father. The busi- 
ness, however, was closed up about 1797, and 
he and his family removed to England about 
the year 1800, living in Baker Street, Lon- 
don, till Thomas was appointed British 
Postmaster at Lisbon in 1810. He held the 
appointment till 1814, and from 1817 to 1822 
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He passed the first ‘years of | 
his early life at Kilmead, the seat of his | 


The | 


{ Bonaventura Ross, wine merchant of Copen- 
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was H.M. Consul for Iceland, residing at 
| Copenhagen. He died Aug. 18, 1836, in 
Paris, and was buried in St. Helen’s Church, 
Welton, near Brough, East Yorks. He was 
married March 25, 1794, to Harriett, third 
‘dau. of William Witherington, of Grafton 
Street, Dublin, by his wife, Catherine, elder 
dau. and co-heiress of the Rev. Edward Fan- 
ning of Grafton Street, Dublin. They were 
married by the Rev. Mr. Stokes of St. Ann’s 
Parish, Dublin, and by Mr. Connolly, a 
priest of the Townsend Street Chapel, both 
ceremonies being performed within the same 
hour at Mrs. C. Witherington’s house, 69, 
Grafton Street, Dublin. Mrs. Reynolds 
died July 29, 1851, at her residence, 24, St. 
John’s Wood Road, London, N.W., having 
had issue by her husband, two sons and two 


daughters :— 

(i.) Andrew Fitzgerald Reynolds, of 
whom presently. 

(ii.) Catherine Reynolds, b. Aug. 19, 


1796, at 9, West Park Street, in the Liber- 
ties of the City of Dublin, and bapt. Aug. 
30 by the Rev. Mr. Gahan of the John Street 
Chapel in the presence of the Rev. Mr. 
Hamil of the Francis Street Chapel, Dub- 
lin. She married Jan. 12, 1828, in the 10th 
Arrondisement in Paris, Mons. de Bressy, 
and died November 1858, having had issue 
by him :— 

1. Amélie de Bressy, b. July 9, 1828, at 
Versailles; married about 1847-57, and died 
about 1860. 


| 2. Valérie de Bressy, b. Feb. 7, 1830; d. 
| March 14, in Paris. 

3. Harriette Elise de Bressy, b. March 
23, 1833, at No. 42, rue d’Anjou, St. Honoré, 
Paris, and d. ante, May, 1903, in Paris, 
| having married soon after, November, 1858, 
| Mons. de Buffon, grand-nephew of Mons. de 
| Buffon, the great naturalist, by whom she 
' had a son who died infans. 


i 4 Jules de Bressy, who getting into 
| political trouble was exiled to New Cale- 
} donia, and returning, married and had a son 
| who was living about 1885-1890. Jules de 
Bressy d. about 1870—1880. 


(iii.) Thomas Reynolds, b. Apr. 15, 1798, 
|in South Cumberland Street, Dublin, and 
| bapt. Apr. 26, by the officiating priest of 
‘the Townsend Street Chapel, Dublin. He 
| died Dec. 8, 1846, at 36, Bedford Square, 
| London, W.C., and was buried in Kensal 
Green Cemetery, having married in Copen- 
‘hagen Caroline Henrietta Ross, dau. of 
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hagen, by his wife Francisca Christina, dau. | 
of — van. Hoff. Mrs. Reynolds died | 
Jan. 28, 1868, in London, and was bur. with | 
her husband in Kensal Green Cemetery, 
leaving issue :— 

i. Thomas Andrew Fitzgerald Reynolds. 
He lived at Hamsted House, Hants, and died 
Jan. 1, 1878, in London, being bur. in Ken- 
sal Green Cemetery, having married Anne | 
second dau. of Thomas Raikes of Springhill, | 
Welton, nr. Brough, East Yorks. She died | 
February 26, 1864, in her 41st year, leaving 
no issue, and was bur. in Kensal Green 
Cemetery. 

2. Mary Reynolds, b. 1827, d. Dec. 24, 
1879, in London, and bur. in a vault in the | 
Cemetery in the Dale, Welton. She married 
James Henry Holden of Welton Garth, Wel- 
ton, a solicitor of Hull and London, third 
son of Thomas Holden, solicitor, of Hull. | 
He died Feb. 13, 1881, at Hampton Court, 





near London, and was bur. with his wife. | 
They had no issue. 

(iv.) Harriett Reynolds, b. Aug. 18, 1801, | 
at her father’s house, 26, Baker Street, Lon- 
don, W., bapt. there by the Rev. Lucius 
Coghlan, a Church of England clergyman, 
by permission of the Rector of Marylebone. 
She married Apr. 7, 1828, in Paris, Céleste 
Etienne David, French Consul in Mexico, | 
eldest son of Pierre David, many years Con- 
sul-General at Smyrna. She died March 16, 
1830, in Mexico, where she had gone with her 
husband. They had issue two sons, one born 
and died on the voyage to Mexico, and the 
other born Feb. 19, 1830, in Mexico, who 
died about June the same year in Vera 
Cruz, on his way to Europe. 


Andrew Fitzgerald Reynolds, the eldest 
son, was born Feb. 10, 1795, at 9, West Park 
Street, in the Liberties of the City of Dublin, 
and bapt. Feb. 26 by Mr. Halsey, titular or 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Waterford, in the | 





presence of the Rev. Mr. Hamil, of Francis | 
Street Chapel, Dublin. Entered at Trinity | 
Coll., Cambs., 1813, and at the Temple 1814, | 
A barrister-at-law, and held an appointment 

as Distributor of Stamps for Hull and East 

Riding of Yorkshire at Hull. He resided at | 
Melton, nr. Brough, East Yorks. He died 
at Melton House July 23, 1856, and was bur. 
July 30 in the family vault in St. Helen’s 
Church, Welton. This vault was finally 
closed in 1862 in consequence of the Restora- | 
tion and enlargement of the Church, and 
another vault built in the cemetery in Wel- | 
ton Dale, adjoining the Raikes mausoleum | 
there, in January 1863, where the members | 


| 168—281—113053. 


| Regd. 30 May, 1754. 


| able half-yearly above Taxes. 
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of the family have since been interred. The 
Arms, and Crest, with those he quartered, 
namely Thompson and Grumley, are given 


‘in Note (j) post. 


He married July 23, 1833, at St. Helen’s 


' Church, Welton, Mary, younger dau. and 
' co-heiress of Caius Thompson, merchant and 
| shipowner, of Hull, by his wife Mary, eldest 
| dau. of John Rickard of Beck Bank House, 


Cottingham, near Hull, the ceremony being 
performed by the Vicar, Rev. Miles Popple; 


' and by her (who died May 6, 1892, at her 


residence, 12, Milton Terrace, Anlaby Road, 
Hull, aged 94, and was bur. May 10 in the 


‘family vault in the Welton Dale Cemetery) 


had issue :— 
1. Harriett Ann Reynolds (b. Oct. 15, 


1834). 


NOTES. 
The following documents and extracts will 


| illustrate the above. 


(a) See ante p. 206. 


A Memorial of an 
Indentured Lease, dated 
23rd day of March, 
1747. Whereby Isaac 
Dobson of the City of 
Dublin Esq. did Demise 
Grant Let and to Farm Lett unto Thomas 
Reynolds of Dundrum ia the co. of Dublin, 
gent, the Castle Garden and that part of 
the Lands of Dundrum late in the possession 
of Richard Cook and then in the possession 
of the said Thomas Reynolds containing by 
estimation 25 acres more or less, also that 
part of the Rock or Hill of Dundrum late 
in the possession of Edward Reilly, and then 
in the possession of the said Thomas Rey- 
nolds containing by estimation 44 acres and 
a half more or less. To hold from the 25th 


Dobson 


Vv. 
Reynolds. 


| March last past for the Term of 31 years 
| at a yearly rent of 63 pounds sterling pay- 


Which said 
Deed is witnessed by Charles Wilson and 
William Gun both of the City of Dublin, 
gents, and this Memorial is witnessed by the 
said William Gun and Henry Chritchly of 
the said City, gent. 

(Signed) Thomas Reynolds (seal). 


[I inspected the original document, but 
found the seal used was evidently a fancy 


'one. I noticed some other documents in the 


same bundle of Deeds had some very fine 


| seals of coats-of-arms, in an excellent state 


of preservation, well worth inspection by 
anyone interested in armorial bearings. 


H. F. R.] 
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(b) See ante, 





p. 206, 

A Memorial of a Deed 
dated 6 April, 1778. 
Between Edward Rey- 
nolds of the City of 
Dublin, Merchant of 


315—476—215489. 
Reynolds 
v. 


Cope. 
Regd. 10 April, 1778. 


liam Cope of the said City, Merchant, of the 
other part. Wherein Edward Reynolds 
leased to William Cope the Castle Gardens 
and all that part of the lands of Dundrum 
late in the possession of Thomas Reynolds 
and formerly in the possession of Richard 
Cook, also that part of the Rocks or Hills 
of Dundrum late in the possession of the said 
Thomas Reynolds and formerly in the pos- 
session of Edward Reilly, all the part of 
lands of Dundrum formerly in the possession 
of the widow Cresswell and late in the pos- 
session of Thomas Reynolds with the Mills, 
&e., and all the Estate and Interest of him 
the said Edward Reynolds. 

(c) See ante, p. 206. 

Copy of the. Inscription on a flat tomb- 
stone in the Churchyard at the north-west 
corner of the Church, in the village of St. 
Doolagh’s, six miles from Dublin on the 
Malahyde Road. 
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wife Joan Reynolds the interest of My en- 
tire capital during her life, subject to pay- 
ment of debts, and subject also to support 
and maintenance of my four grandchildren 
Thomas, Agnes, Nicholas and Andrew Walsh. 
My said wife to have power to leave an 
annuity of £20 to her sister Jane for life. 
I leave to my son-in-law Mr. Edward Moore 
£800. To my grandson Mr. James Moore 
£200. To my dau. Mrs. Mary Reilly £200. 
To my grandson Mr. Thomas Reilly £200. 
To my grandson Mr. Thomas Walsh £1000. 
The same sum to my grandchildren Agnes, 
Nicholas and Andrew Walsh. I constitute 
their uncle my son Andrew Reynolds their 
guardian. To my said son Andrew Reynolds 
£2000. he residue of my fortune and effects 
I leave to my said son Andrew Reynolds. I 
appoint my said son Andrew Reynolds and 
my said son-inlaw Edward Moore executors 
of this my Will. My said wife is to have 
the use of my household furniture both in 
Ash Street and in Rathfarnhan during her 
life. Dated 30 July, 1781. 


(Signed) Thomas Reynolds (seal). 
Probate granted to said Andrew Reynolds, 


| son of the Testator and Proved in the Prero- 


Here lie deposited the remains of Andrew | 


Reynolds, late of the City of Dublin, eminent 
for his excellent Manufactures. His death 
was a grievous loss to the Community 
as ... trial to his family. 

The . .. [3 lines undecipherable.—n.F.r.] . 

This stone was erected by his wife, Mrs. R. 
Reynolds alias Fitzgerald. 

He departed this life the 
1788, aged 44. 

Here also lie interred the bodies of Mr. 
Thos. Reynolds, His Father, aged 83 years. 
Mrs, Joha. Reynolds, His Mother, aged 83 
years, and that of his son Patrick, who died 
unmarried, and also the body of the said Rose 
Reynolds, who died 6th Nov., 1797, aged 49 
years. 

And also the body of Rose Reynolds, the 
Daughter of said Andrew and Rose, who died 


Eighth of May, 


as well | 


| gative Court, Dublin, on 31st January, 1782. 


[The foregoing extract from Thos. Rey- 
nolds’ will was very kindly sent me by Mar- 
tin J. Blake, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn. 


'H. F. R.J 


(e) See ante, p. 206. 


Last Sunday, Mr. Nicholas Walsh, an 


‘eminent Merchant in Francis Street to Miss 


in the Month of February, 1792, aged 24 years. | 


Also the body 
the said Andrew 


of Eliza Weir, 
and Rose Reynolds, 


daughter of | 
who | 


departed this life the 7th October, 1799, aged | 


26 years, 
Requiem... 


(d) See ante, p. 206. 


1781. Rerynotps, Thomas. 

I, Thomas Reynolds of Ash Street in the 
Liberties of Dublin, 
Silk Manufacturer. To 
be bur. in St. Doolaghs. 
To my dearly beloved 


Domine. 


Dated 30 July, 1781. 
Proved 31 Jan., 1782. 


Agnes Reynolds, Daughter of Mr. Thomas 
Reynolds in Ash Street, a young lady en- 
dowed with a considerable Fortune, and who, 
added to the Agreeableness of her Person, 
joins such amiable Qualities of the Mind as 
cannot fail of rendering the Marriage State 
truly happy. 
To act with Meekness, 
Sense; 
To have a Mind, averse to give Offence; 
From Pertness, and from Affectation free, 
To be whatever she appears to be: 
And (what’s more rare) to have an artless 
Wa 
To Rule, ev’n when she means but to Obey. 
Happy the Bride, with such Endowment 
bless’d : 
Happy the Man of such a Bride possessed. 
“ FLexiensis.” 


[Dublin Journal, Sat., 6 March, 1762.1 
Hy. Fitzceratp ReyNo.ps. 


(To be concluded.) 
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“moO GIVE THE OFFICE.”—This slang 

expression is defined in the ‘ Oxford 
English Dictionary’ as meaning “‘ giving a 
hint, signal or private intimation.”’ No 
explanation or early example is given. 
Now ‘‘the office’? was the name for the 
verdict, the finding, of an inquisition or 
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inquiry, such as an inquisition post mortem | 
held after death to ascertain, primarily, | 
whether the Crown was entitled to any of | 


the dead man’s property and, incidentally, 
what property he had owned and who was 
his heir. The Dictionary gives examples of 
this and of ‘‘ finding,” ‘‘taking’”’ and 
“yveturning’’ the “‘ office.’”’ It does not 
show that it was usual for ‘‘ the office,’’ the 
finding of the jury of inquisition (which was 
often very lengthy and complicated), to be 
prepared beforehand and, if _possoible, 
agreed by the legal advisers of the parties 
concerned (the Crown and the heir and rela- 
tives). If agreed, it was written out before- 
hand and then laid before the jury, and 
they were directed to find accordingly. 

I suggest that it was from the practice 
of giving the jurors this strong hint or in- 
timation of what they should do, that the 
‘slang phrase originated. 

R. Strewart-Brown. 

Bryn-y-Groég, 

Marchwiel. 
EMORIALS TO BURNS AND “ HIGH- 
LAND MARY.’’—Most of the Burns 
memorials are described in ‘N. and Q.,’ 
1911-12. Another statue was erected by Miss 
Mary McPherson in Washington Park, 
Albany, N.Y., at a cost of £8,000. Mary’s 
monument mentioned at 11 S. v. 144, was 
removed from the Old West Kirkyard, 
Greenock, to the cemetery on 13 Nov., 1920, 
being re-erected after an impressive service. 


‘There is also a white marble statue of her 


in the Palm House, Sefton Park, Liverpool 
(by Benjamin Evans Spence) with inscrip- 
tion : 

The golden hours on angel wings, 

Flew o’er me and my dearie, 

For dear to me as life and light, 

Was my sweet Highland Mary. 

J. ARDAGH. 


JILKISSON FAMILY, SHIPSTON- 

ON-STOUR.—In the churchyard of 
Shipston-on-Stour is a carved headstone— 
taken up some time ago—now leaning 


against the north wall of the churchyard, to 
the east side and adjacent to the buttress 
of the wall. 
‘church. 


It faces the north wall of the 
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I endeavoured, at about 9.30 p.m., some 
weeks ago, to read the inscription. It 
appears to be: 


Here lieth the 
Body of Elizabeth 
the late wife of 
Wi.uiamM WILKISSON 
of Shipston who 
Died February... 
Anno domini 
1671. 


The next evening, when searching the 


church registers, I found the following 
under year 1671 (1671/2): 
Elizabeth wife of William Wilkifson 


ffebuary [sic] 4th. 


As so many of the old headstones have 
been removed, in various churchyards, from 
their original positions, and placed against 
walls, etc., it is well to note those now 
existing. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


““MEETOTAL ” (see ante, p. 242).—Walsh 

in his ‘Literary Curiosities’ gives 
(s.v.) the inscription on Turner’s grave- 
stone : 


Beneath this stone are deposited the remains 
of Richard Turner, author of the word 
‘'Teetotal ’ as applied to abstinence from aii 
intoxicating liquors, who departed this life the 
27th day of October, 1846, aged 56 years. 


‘The Century Dictionary’ says (s.v.): 


= are two accounts of the origin of this 
word, 


“ (a). The Rev. Joel Jewell (according to 
various accounts, confirmed by a letter from 
him to the editor of this dictionary), secretary 
ot a temperance society formed at Hector, 
New York, in 1818, on the basis of a pledge 
to abtstain from distilled spirits but not from 
fermented liquors, introduced in January, 
1827, a pledge binding the signers to abstinence 
from all intoxicants. The two classes of 
signatures were distinguished as those who 
took the “old pledge,’ and had ‘ 9.P.” 
placed before their names, and those who took 
the ‘‘new” or ‘total pledge” (“ T.”); the 
frequent explanation of these letters made 
“ T.—total ” familiar. 


(b). Richard Turner [ut supra]. 


Both accounts appear to be correct, and the 
word may have originated independently in 
the two countries. 


Bonwick, in ‘ An Octogenarian’s Reminis- 
cences,’ p. 75, says that he contributed an 
article to The Teetotaler about 1835. 


Davin SALMon. 
Narberth. 





Queries. 


Readers’ 


ELASQUEZ’ PORTRAIT OF CHARLES 
I.—Where is the portrait by Velasquez 
of King Charles I., painted in 1623? It 
was in England before 1888. The Prince, 
as he was then, is represented with a smooth 
face, and is older than when the portrait 
of him in Faenza was painted.  Bryan’s ‘| 
‘ Dictionary of Painters’ in the life of Velas- | 
quez says: H 
During the summer of 1623 the king [Philip 
[IV] was greatly occupied with the entertain- 
ment of the Prince of Wales and his friend 
** Steenie,” who were on their famous tour in 
search of a wife. Pacheco says that Velasquez 
began a portrait of Charles; it has not been 
identified. 





M. Prerrena BROCKLEBANK. 


HURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS: EX- 
PLANATION OF WORDS SOUGHT. 
—In working upon a volume of church- 
wardens’ accounts (1668-1735) relating to 
a parish in mid-Bucks queries arise regard- 
ing the words underlined in the following 
passages, and any suggested answers and 
explanations will be gratefully accepted. 

(1) 1691. Paid to Old Brumly for 
sceads, 1s. 

[The only doubtful letter is c; the entry | 
is next to others which deal with plumber’s | 
work. | | 

(2) 1695. Paid to Joseph Crook for | 
mending and steeling the town-bar, 2s. 6d. 





| 
(3) Throughout the period the sum of 5s. | 
per annum is paid to the apparator for his | 
headland ; has ecclesiastical functionary any | 
interest in the common fields ? | 

(4) 1692. Spent on y® Ringers the 10th | 
of Novemb': being a day of Thanksgiving 
for y® signall victory att sea, & his Majests | 
return, 4s. 


{Does this refer to the battle of La Hogue? | 
as that was fought 19-23 May the official 
celebration would have been long deferred. 1| 


(5) 1709. Given to y@ ringers for ringing 
for y® late victory obtain’d over the French, 
5s. 

(6) In 1699 and in 1706 repairs were 
carried out on the steeple. What is the 
latest date for the use of this word as= 
*“ tower ’’? 
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THE DUKE’S HOSPITAL, WESTMIN. 
STER.—As late as 1806 I find this. 
building indicated in London maps, but I 
fail to trace any allusion to it in the numer- 
ous works I-have consulted. It was situated 
at the south end of Grosvenor Place, and 
would be about west of the Mews’ entrance 
to Buckingham Palace. 
What is the origin and history ? 
James ARROW. 
Balham. 
ITERARY VISITORS TO LANCASTER, 
—Can anyone give reference as to books 
| (memoirs, correspondence or the like) shew- 
ing if any of the following ever visited 
Lancaster : ; 
(1) Dr. Samuel Johnson. 
(2) Sir Walter Scott. 
(3) Edward Gibbon. 
(4) Percy Bysshe Shelly. 
(5) Robert Burns. 
(6) William Makepeace Thackeray. 
(7) Robert Southey. 
(8) Lord Byron. 
(9) William Wordsworth. 
(10) Waiter Savage Landor. 
(11) ‘Thomas De Quincey. 
(12) Charles Lamb. 
(13) Thomas Carlyle. 
(14) John Keats. 
(15) Matthew Arnold. 
(16) Robert Browning. 
(17) George Eliot. 
(18) Alfred Tennyson. 
(19) Samuel Richardson. 
(20) Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
T. Cann Hugues. 
Oakrigg, Scotforth, Lancaster. 
ELSON’S DAUGHTER.—Born in Janu- 
ary, 1801, what became of Horatia after 
Lady Hamilton’s death in France in 1815? 
E. Hallam Moorhouse leaves us in ignor- 
ance of this in his ‘ Lady Hamilton’ (1912), 
recording only her birth and early child- 
hood. Perhaps he vouchsafes information 
concerning her subsequent career in his pre- 
vious ‘ Nelson’s Lady Hamilton,’ but I have 


not seen that volume. 


J. B. McGovern. 


WORDSWORTH'S DAUGHTER. — Can 

any reader tell me the ultimate fate of 
the poet’s French daughter? His _bio- 
graphers invariably are silent on this point, 
which I believe has only come to light within 
recent years. Did Wordsworth ever ack- 
knowledge her? 

J. B. McGovern. 


Redgarth, Clothorn Road, Didsbury. 
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(Art. WILLIAM BAILLIE: IMITA- EDLEZVAL TIME-RECKONING: AN 
TIONS OF REMBRANDT’S ETCH- ATOM OF TIME.—In the Cambridge 
INGS.—I should be glad to have a list of | University MS. of the ‘Cloud of Unknow- 
the imitations of Rembrandt’s etchings by | ing’ is a Latin note (I take the information 
Captain William Baillie, amateur etcher. | from Dom Justin McCann’s edition of the 
Born at Killbride, County Carlow, in 1723; |‘ Cloud’) giving the following sub-divisions 
he, against the wishes of his father, entered | of the hour: A point is the fourth part of 
the Army. He served in the 13th Foot and | an hour; a moment is the tenth part of a 
was at the battle of Culloden, afterwards in | point; an ounce is the twelfth part of a 
the 51st Foot and fought at Minden, and | moment; and an atom is the forty-seventh 
lastly in the 17th Light Dragoons. He | part of an ounce. So that in one hour there 
exhibited etchings at the Spring Gardens | are 4 points, 40 moments, 480 ounces and 
Exhibition in 1774. He shone most in his | 22,560 atoms. 

imitations of Rembrandt, the original plates I should be glad of any notes on this sub- 
of whose “‘hundred guelders etching,” ‘Christ | division of the hour. When and where did 
Healing the Sick,’ he found in a worn out | it originate? Was it ever to any extent 
condition and restored. This with the | adopted? In particular I should like to 
‘Three Trees,’ the twilight effect of which | know how far the notion of an atom of time 
he closely copied, with some others of his prevailed, and the uses in which it may be 
works, have been placed side by side with | found. Why was the denomination ‘‘ounce”’ 
the originals in the British Museum. He employed ? 

died in 1810, in his 88th year. : Penzonrnvs. 


abu ()SIRICH SURNAME.—Among the monu- 
" ve i sa ments mentioned by Stow as existing in 
PAYvaut rr TALLY - HO.”’—Saint- | his time in the parish church of St. Alban 
Simon, giving a short sketch of the | in Wood Street in the City of London is 
abbé de la Rochefoucauld, says: “‘ I] aimait | that of Thomas Ostrich, haberdasher, 1483. 
tant la chasse, que le nom d’abbé Tayaut | Was this a common name in England at 
lui en étoit demeuré.”” M. de Boislisle in | the period ? 
his note = a a (° gag Asem | HARMATOPEGOS. 
Simon,’ Hachette, 1886, vol. v. p. says: | = 
“C'est le cri du chasseur on. ayant ve TOCKS AT TEMPLE BAR.—In a des 
l’animal, appelle les chiens pour les mettre | criptive work on Temple Bar, a street 
sur sa piste. | Etymologie et orthographe | plan of the vicinity is given, showing the 
douteuses.’’ Is it not likely that ‘‘ tayaut”’ 














stocks standing just to the west of the gate. 
is derived from “‘ tally-ho’?? I understand | When were these removed ? 

that ‘‘tally-ho” itself is etymologically J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 
meaningless. | 101, Piccadilly. 


H.F. | 7 PROBIN.—Will someone kindly tell me 
ENTWORTH.—The names of Thomas, “%* at what date J. Probin, the celebrated 
Elizabeth, Martha and Anne—children | flint and steel pistol maker, flourished. 
of George Wentworth, son of Peter Went- | G. F. W. 
worth of Haselden Hall, Northgate, Wake- |p LA RUE.—Isthe Abbé de la Rue’s list of 
field, Yorks., and Henbury, Dorset—appear D Norman settlers a separate work? When 
on the Register of Wakefield Cathedral. was it published? 
Who was the wife of George Wentworth | Wiu.1am Harcourt-Bara. 
above-named ; where did the marriage take | SSUE OF NEWSPAPER WITHDRAWN: 
place and when; when and where did they | I DATE WANTED.—Towards the latter part 


die? |of last century a prominent London daily with- 
The information asked will be greatly ap- | drew all the copies of its first issue that were 
preciated by the querist. | procurable owing to the introduction (by, it 
ED.ET | was supposed, a spiteful compositor) of an 


| indecent paragraph into the report of a 

FASHAM BLAKE was admitted to West- | speech by a well-known public man long since 
minster School in Januarv, 1775. [| dead. The incident must be within the recol- 

odie | lection of many people round about 70 years 


should be glad to obtain any information | of age. Can anyone tell me the date of this 


about his parentage and career. | issue? The date only is required. 
G. F. R. B. | J 


OSEPH Bort. 














Replies. 





REGISTERS OF ST. BENET FINK AND 
ST. MICHAEL, BASSISHAW 


(cli. 81, 124, 212.) 


W. U.’s query touches a’ weak 


T. 
Those of destroyed City churches are not 
easy to trace. The registers of St. Benet 
Fink, Theadneedle Street, and St. Michael 
Bassishaw, Basinghall Street, have not been 
printed ; 


spot in the literature of parish registers. | 


\ 
| 


| 


but those of the former church | 


have been copied, and the MSS. are in the | 


College of Arms where he could see them, 
and probably an index, for a fee. These are 
two of the twenty-one City churches whose 
registers began in 1538, and are extant. Of 
the eighty-six City churches burnt in the 
Great Fire the registers mostly perished ; 
but of the churches wilfully demolished 
since, the custom has been for an adjacent 
church to absorb the interests of the extin- 
guished benefice, and take charge of the 
registers. The difficulty is to trace the 
church. The lists of registers compiled by 
Cox, Burke, Marshall, Phillimore, and 
Matthews, are silent on this point; but 
where a church has been removed under a 
private Act of Parliament, the destination 
of the registers will be found specified in the 
Act. If your correspondent cannot trace 


ties which are archived in the Western 
Towers of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and are pro- 
duced for inspection, upon payment of a 
fee to the Bishop’s registrar, at 1, Dean’s 
Court, Doctors’ Commons. These Faculties 
should disclose the destination of the regis- 
ters, and sometimes have attached to them 
a list of names copied from tombstones and 
mural tablets of the destroyed church 
churchyard. Failing Acts and Faculties, 
an enquiry might be addressed to the Bishop 
of London, Fulham Palace. 
G. W. Wricat. 

My authority dates (1538) of these 
is ‘Key to the Ancient Parish Regis- 
a England and Wales,’ by A. M. Burke, 
il 


for 


J. B. 
ypoursvbed SIGNATURES (cli. 208, 246). 
—Canon Swanzy has kindly sent me 


some Latin adjectives of Irish sees from 
Dublin University Calendar, but informs me 
that they are not now in use for signatures. 


‘of Reade, 


| teris Nowel wief of the said Thom’s.”’ 
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| From his list 1t would appear that the 
proper signature of 


Cork would be  Corcag. 
Derry __,, 5 Derrien. 
Down eo, Pe Dun. 
Limerick ,, ‘9 Limeric. 
Meath _,, a Miden. 
Ossory _,, 5 Ossor. 
Raphoe _,, Rapot. 


It should of course be sesnaiaaeil that, 
where the preceding Christian name has a 
Latin form, this (or its abbreviation) 


| should be prefixed to the Latin adjective. 
W. 


E. B. 


EMPLE AND HAMMOND FAMILIES, 
AND THE RELATED FAMILIES 

OF NOWELL AND KNOLLYS (cli. 237). 
—Your correspondent has not, I gather, 
noticed that under the will of Robert Nowell 
a brother of Dean Alexander 
Nowell, a legacy of £13 6s. 8d. was paid on 3 
April, 1569, to ‘‘ Thom’s Haymonde and Bet- 
Dr. 
Gresart, the editor of ‘The Towneley Hall 
Nowell MS.’ (The spending of the money of 
Robert Nowell, etc.), 1877 (on p. 78 of which 
appears this entry), definitely states on p. 


| xxxl. that this was Beatrice, a daughter of 
| John Nowell, sister of the Dean and wife of 


and states that Beatrice was Me 
the Acts, there remain the Bishop’s Facul- | ® sister of the Dean; but taking all the evi- 
| dence generally, I should think this is pretty 


| respondent. 


|of Whalley, 


and | have been published by the Lancs Parish 


Thomas Hammond of Whalley, gent. On 
p. 81 in a note on the Hammond relation- 
ship to the Nowells, Grosart is more cautious 
very likely ” 


certain. There is probably more in this 
volume that would be of interest to your cor- 
Grosart makes Henry Ham- 
mond of Chertsey (1605-1660) son of John, 
M.D., and grandson of Dr. John (1542- 
1589). I may point out that the registers 
from about 1540 I believe, 


| Register Society, and go far to elucidate the 





early Hammond pedigree. 
R. Stewart-Brown. 
Bryn-y-Grog, 
Wrexham. 
ZAAK WALTON AND WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY (cli. 243).—With regard to the 
“T. W. 1658” scratched on Casaubon’s 
tomb in the Abbey E. V. Lucas says: ‘‘ How 
many persons know who it was that first 
scratched hhis initials on an Abbey tomb? 
of all men Izaak Walton.’’ But this is only 


an assumption founded on the discovery of 
the initials many years ago by Frank Buck- 
land, who drew attention to the matter in 
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the pages of the Field. In ‘ The Literary 
Landmarks of London’ Laurence Hutton 
says that Dean Stanley would point out the 
initials to his friends as the only desecration 
in the Abbey which he heartily forgave. 
Hutton gives no authority for his statement, 
and mentions no confession. 
W. CourTHOoPE-FoRMAN. 


WAtes LANES (cli. 244).-—In the dialect | 


of south-western Scotland “lane” is 
in common use to denote a narrow, sluggish 
stream. In Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary 
the word is explained as denoting ‘‘ A brook, 
of which the motion is so slow as to be 
scarcely perceptible,’’ and the author attrib- 
utes the origin of the term to the Icelandic 
lon, intermissio ; but Jamieson is not a trust- 
worthy etymologist. In Cleasby’s Icelandic- 
English Dictionary lén stands for “an 
inlet, a sea-loch.”’ 

The Lowland Scottish equivalent to Eng- 
lish ‘‘lane”’ is ‘‘loan”’ or ‘‘ loaning,”’ cor- 
responding to the Erse botharin, pronounced 
‘* boreen.’” 

Hersert MaxweELt. 

Monreith. 


ANCIENT GATEWAY OF ALL HAL- 
LOWS’ LOMBARD STREET (cli. 
171).—If B. B. refers to Godwin and Brit- 
ton’s ‘Churches of London,’ 1839, vol. ii., 
he will find a description of this church 
and an engraving shewing the door-way at 
that date. The authors say in a note that a 
volunteer corps kept arms and ammunition 
in the apartment in the roof ‘‘ during the 
late war.’’ They say that there was in the 
vestry an engraving of Dr. Thomas Brough- 
ton, formerly rector. He was a Fellow of 
Exeter College, Oxford. Happily the en- 
graving is still there. I recently traced the 
original portrait. This engraving is a 
mezzotint by R. Dunkarton, after a portrait 
by Nathaniel Dance. Broughton was Lec- 
turer, I think, not Rector. He died in 1777. 
W. H. QUARRELL. 


HE SKELETON AND THE “FEATHER 
POKE ” (cli. 188, 250).—Mr. H. Kirke 
Swann in his ‘ Dictionary of English and 
folk-names of British Birds’ (1913) gives 
“ Feather-poke ’’ as ‘‘ a common provincial 
name of the curious nest (poke, pocket) of 
the long-tailed titmouse, but commonly used 
for the bird.’ He goes on to say that the 
name ‘‘ feather poke ’’ is used for the chiff- 
chaff (Yorkshire), Willow-warbler (York- 
shire, Oxfordshire, Cheshire) and the White- 
throat (Northamptonshire). It may be 








added that Mr. Swann gives ‘“‘steely’’ as 
‘*a Holy Island (Northumberland) name for 
the golden-crested wren.’’ ‘‘Shelfie’’ or 
‘* Shilfa ’’? are common local land names, in 


| Dumfriesshire, for the chaffinch, but 1 very 
‘much doubt if this was the species referred 


to as nesting in a skeleton. 
Hucu GLADSTONE. 


I should have been inclined to think that 
the bird which, a century ago, built a nest 
in a skeleton hanging from a gibbet, was a 
common wren, had not the old newspaper 
report, quoted at the first reference, de- 
finitely alluded to the bird as a ‘‘ feather 
poke.’”” The wren has many local names, 
but in none of the books at my command 
is ‘‘feather poke’’ included among them. 
The wren, however, is known to choose very 
odd nesting-sites at times; I have heard of 
nests being found in scarecrows, and in skele- 
tons of other birds. If not a wren, the bird 
may perhaps have been a long-tailed tit. 

Swainson’s ‘ Folk-lore and _ Provincial 
Names of Birds’ says that the name ‘‘feather 
poke’’ has been given to several species, 
including the lone-tailed tit, the willow- 
warbler and the chiff-chaff. all of which 
build feather-lined nests. But while those 
of willow-warbler and chiff-chaff are quite 
inconspicuous objects, placed on or near the 
ground, the nest of the long-tailed tit is 
comparatively large, and is frequently built 
thirty feet or more from the ground, in the 
fork of a tree. 

J. R. H. 


ESIGN IN GLASS QUARRY XVI OR 
XVII CENT. (cli. 117).—This may 
represent a lance rest. Representations of 
these are rare and usually indefinite as to 
detail, but one form resembled this illus- 
tration closely. 
Frank Warp. 


RUNAway MARRIAGES (cli. 225, 268). 

—Mr. Frep, Les Carter is correct. It 
was John George Lambton, the 1st Earl of 
Durham (1792—1840) who eloped in 1812, 
when he was still a minor, with Henrietta, 
natural daughter of Lord Cholmondeley (one 
authority gives the lady’s name as Harriet). 
The union took place sometime in January, 
but whether there was a second and regular 
marriage I am unable to say. 

By a singular circumstance when Lord 
Durham was in Canada in 1838 one of his 
assistant secretaries was Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield, who in 1827 was tried at the Lan- 
caster March Assizes for abducting and mar- 
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rying a sixteen-year-old girl, Ellen Turner, 
daughter of a wealthy Liverpool merchant, 
William Turner. The marriage took place 
at Gretna Hall on March 8, 1826, by David 
Lang. For this offence Wakefield was sen- 
tenced to three years’ imprisonment and the 
marriage was annulled by a special Act of 
Parliament. 

Wakefield was a widower when these inci- 
dents occurred and, strange to say, his first 
matrimonial venture had been a runaway 
one, when he was but twenty, with Eliza 
Susan Pattle, the orphan daughter of an 
East India merchant. She was staying at 
Tunbridge Wells in August, 1816, when she 
eloped with Wakefield to become his wife. 

The hero of the famous Cumbrian hunting 
son ‘D’ye ken John Peel’ was married at 
Gretna Green to Mary White in 1797. This 
marriaga was regularised by another cere- 
mony solemnized in Caldbeck Church on Dec. 
18 of the same year. 

The account of a Gretna Green wedding 
performed by one Murray, in which a music 
teacher, John Atkinson, the organist of 
Appleby Parish Church, was joined in the 
bonds of matrimony to a girl named Annie 
Jane Ward, who although looking much 
older was only twelve years of age, is rela- 
ted in the third series of stories written by 
James Walter Brown under the title of 
‘Round Carlisle Cross’ (1923). The wed- 
ding took place in 1854, and is probably 
one of the last which was performed before 
the passing of Lord Brougham’s Act. 

A short time ago a Mrs. C. Taylor, St. 
George’s Terrace, Sunderland, in a com- 
munication to the Newcastle Daily Journal 
and North Star enclosed a time-stained docu- 
ment a century and a quarter old which was 
the ‘‘ marriage lines’? of George Longstaff 
and Jane Charlton, witnessed by James 
Mainforth and John Haig. This certificate 
reads : 

Coldstream, 14 February 1798. These certify 
that George Longstaff and Jane Charlton of 
Sunderland and Lanchester Parishes, unmar- 
ried persons, were joined in wedlock before 
witnesses,- place and date above written by 
me—Deluhay Reece, Episcopal minister. 

Jane Charlton was the niece of Allan 
Greenwell, Esq., of Greenwell Ford, Lan- 
chester, who died in 1806, and who was the 
grandfather of the well-known north-country 
public man, Judge Greenwell. 

The late Rev. Hastings M. Neville, Rector 
of Ford, in his interesting book ‘A Corner 


| was highly displeased. 


took place at Coldstream and Lamberton Toll 
Bar at the east end of the Scottish border, 
H. Askew. 


Spennymoor. 


EDICAL DEGREES (cli. 134, 178, 232). 
—In connection with this query it may 
not be out of place to give the following 
from the Genealogist’s Magazine for June, 
1925 : 
Two Women Doctors temp. James I, 
Archbishop Abbot on 24 November, 1613, 
granted a licence to Anne Hubbard, wife of 
Richard Hubbard of Toft Monachorum, 
Norfolk, to practice medicine in the Diocese 
of Norwich (Registers Vol I p. 168). On 18 
January 1613/14 he granted a similar licence 
to Eleanor Woodhouse, wife of Robert Wood- 
house of St. Leonards, Shoreditch, vintner 
to practice in Middlesex (outside the City o 
London), Essex, Surrey and Sussex (l.c. p. 171), 
These licences are couched in the same terms 
as those granted to men. 
FE. C.D; 


H. Askew. 


THE EXECUTIONER OF CHARLES I. 

(cl. 390; cli. 105, 124, 157, 177).—At 
the last reference H. K. St. J. S. asks 
‘“what authority is there for this Richard 
Brandon’s office and practice in January, 
1649?’ Richard Brandon was undoubtedly 
the son of Gregory Brandon, who was the 
common hangman before the execution of 
Charles. It is stated that Gregory was the 
successor to the notorious Tyburn execu- 
tioner, Derrick. 

The ‘Glossary of Terms used in English 
Heraldry ’ (1846) contains an _ interesting 
entry in the chronological table, which con- 
firms the statement that the public execu- 


tioner was a person named Brandon. I 
give the record verbatim. 
1616. Dec. Sir Will. Segar, Knt. Garter, 


being imposed upon by the notorious Brooke 
or Brookesmouth, York herald, inadver- 
tently granted or confirmed to one Brandon, 
the public executioner, the arms of Arragon, 
with a canton of Brabant. York having suc- 
ceeded in obtaining Garter’s confirmation for 
the fee of 22s., shewed it to the King, who 
The case having been 
enquired into, both Garter and York were 
sent to the Marshalsea, the former for his 
credulity, the latter for his malicious strata- 


| gem. Sir William was liberated a few days 


| London, 1805. 


in the North’ (1909) devotes a section to | 


an account of the irregular marriages which 





‘was Gregory the father of Richard. 


afterwards.—Noble, p. 2381. 

‘The reference here is to the Rev. Mark 
Noble’s ‘ A History of the College of Arms,’ 
It is reasonable to suppose 
that the Brandon mentioned in the entry 
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The Duchess of Portsmouth is reported to 
have stated that the executioner’s name was 
revealed to her by Charles II. and that this 
name was Gregory Brandon. 

Mr. Philip Sydney, writing to the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine many years ago, contends 
that it was the son and not the father who | 
was the actual executioner. His idea was | 
that the two were confused. | 

In the register of the church of St. Mary | 
Matfellon, Whitechapel, there is this burial | 
record : 

1649. June 21st. Richard Brandon, a man | 
out of Rosemary Lane. | 


A note to this reads ‘‘ This R. Brandon | . 


is supposed to have cut off the head of | 
Charles I.’’ | 
That this Richard succeeded his father in | 
the gruesome office appears quite certain. | 
H. ASKEW. 
Spennymoor. | 
ee. IN BYRON’S LETTERS | 
(cli. 207, 246).—(13) Dr. Bensty cites 
‘Guy Mannering.’” But ‘ The Antiquary,’ 
chap xiv. (last speech but one) is a little 
nearer to Byron’s wording: ‘‘ But I trow, 
Jenny and I sorted her! ”’ 
Water WORRALL. 


“(\XFORD ” IN THE UNITED STATES 
(cli. 154, 250).—Among post offices the 
official U.S. Postal Guide gives twenty-three 
plain Oxfords (with several more in com- 
bination), but doubtless a ford in any of 
these places is a coincidence and not a cause. | 
A parallel instance is doubtless the seven- 
teen mentions of ‘* Cambridge ”’; the oldest, 
and still the largest, of these had no bridge 
during several generations after its naming. 
“Corroborative evidence’’ to the contrary 
in the later instance would seem to be Long- | 
fellow’s poem beginning: ‘‘I stood on the 
bridge at midnight,’”’ which refers to the pre- 
decessor of the present ‘‘ Cambridge bridge.”’ 
RockINGHAM. | 


Boston, Mass. 


“TISCA” STONE (cli. 
“lisca (lischa) ’’ nor “‘ glass-stone”’ | 
is in the ‘N.E.D.’ but I would suggest the | 
former may be derived from the Hebrew | 
word for ‘‘ ligure,’’ one of the stones of the 
high-priest’s breastplate (‘ Exodus,’ xxviii. | 
19), which is, I think, leshem. | 
This word Buxtorf defines as ‘‘ cyanus, 
lapis pretiosus cerulei coloris,’’ but adds 
“Kimchi ex R. Jona toparium esse scribit,”’ 
and he gives the Chaldean form ‘‘ quem 
quidam lyncurium interpretantur.”’ 
The ‘N.E.D.’ defines ‘‘ ligure ”’ as ‘‘some 


244).—Neither | 


| 


precious stone,’’ but ends the discussion of 
its etymology with the suggestion: ‘‘ The 
word may conceivably have some connexion 
with the source of Azure, Lazuli,’’ which 
agrees with Buxtorf. 

Curiously enough there is a word “ glas- 
tum” from O. Celtic glaston, which means 
the plant woad. 

Did the process mean polishing with a 
hard smooth stone only or was some softer 
blue stone or substance applied to give a 
less yellow white, as in the adding of 
‘“‘Jiquid blue’’ to modern starch ? 

C. NELson STEWART. 


REDERICK PHILLIPS (d. 1785): 
AMERICAN LOYALIST (cli. 225).— 
This appears to have been Frederick Philipse 
born in New York in 1746 and died in Eng- 
land in 1785. He was educated at King’s 
College (now Columbia) and graduated in 
1775, was a member of the Assembly and 
Captain of Dragoons in the British Army. 
He tried to maintain neutrality in politics, 
but early in the Revolution was suspected of 
allegiance to the Crown and was proscribed 
and banished, the English Government al- 


| lowing him £62,075 as compensation. See 
| Appletons’ ‘ Cyclopedia of American Bio- 
| graphy,’ Vol. iv., 1888. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


YEWLEY: ‘THE PHILOSOPHER OF 
MASSINGHAM ” (cli. 209).—William 
Bewley, friend of Dr. Burney, was a native 
of Massingham, where he practised medi- 
cine, and, because of the simplicity of his 
life and the nature of his pursuits became 
known as the ‘‘ Philosopher of Massing- 
ham.’”’ He was noted as a man of science, 
particularly in electricity, chemistry, and 


| anatomy, and for his wit and powers of con- 
| yersation. 


He is mentioned in Madame 
d’Arblay’s ‘Memoirs of her Father,’ and 
died at Dr. Burney’s house in St. Martin’s 
Street, Leicester Square, on Sept. 5, 1783, 
this being the anniversary of his birth and 
wedding days. For further information see 
‘D.N.B.’ and the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
1783, p. 805. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


WIFE-SALES (12 S. ix. 47).—‘The Mayor 

of Casterbridge’ now being re-published 
in serial form in 7. P.’s and Cassell’s 
Weekly, and, as dramatized by Mr. Drink- 
water, recently played at the Barnes 
Theatre, begins with the sale of a wife, 
which according to Mr. Hardy’s preface 
actually took place at Casterbridge (i.e., 
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Dorchester) about a hundred years ago. 
What is the latest date of such a sale having 
taken place in England? In the Essex 
Chronicle of Jan. 2, 1824, appeared this 
paragraph : 

On Saturday last, a poor but honest and 
hardworking labourer brought to the market 
house at Ongar, encircled with a halter, his 
wife, who, it was well known, was more 
industrious in a certain way than virtuous, 
and exposed her for public sale; she was pur- 
chased by a son of Cyclops for 108., which sum 
with the market toll he immediately paid, 
and received his frail bargain. After regal- 
ing themselves with some strong brown, they 
left the town amidst the shouts of the idle 
rabble, who attended to witness the disgust- 
ing scene. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


HE CHARING CROSS MAGAZINE 

(12 S. x. 371, 398).—‘‘ Now a Profes- 

sional Author’’ contributed the following 
to the London Argus 24 Feb., 1900: 


A periodical of this name was started in 
1873. It was intended for the behoof of the 
‘“amateur author.’ You paid half-a-guinea 
a year, or something of that kind, and had 
the right in return of having your immortal 
productions printed and paid for. I remem- 
ber being very excited at the prospect, but 
the blackest gloom overcame me when I 
realized that (etat 14) I could not raise the 
essential half-guinea, although had any 
quantity of brilliant manuscripts waiting for 
the printer. Most of them are waiting still. 

J. ARDAGH. 


IVERPOOL MUSEUM: 
GALLERY (cli. 153, 231).—There were 
at least two collections with 


moved to London in 1809, where, enlarged 
by purchasers from the Lichfield Museum 
and Sir A. Lever’s, it became known as the 


London Museum, (2) A companion to the | 


Museum, containing a 


original Liverpool 
of . . . specimens. of 


brief description 


Natural History, by E. Mumford, pp. 41, | 


120. Manchester [circa 1815]. 


B 


J. ARDAGH. 


ALACLAVA (cli. 101, 
Milne, of the Light Brigade is men- 


tioned in ‘Old and New Rochdale,’ by the | 


late William Robertson, author of ‘The 
Life and Times of the Right Hon. John 
Bright,’ published by the author, The 
Orchard, Rochdale. Printed at the Observer 
General Steam Printing Works, 1881. 
Mr. Charles Milne, son of the late Mr. Wil- 
liam Milne, of Springside, 
nephew of Miss Milne, who formerly kept a 
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young ladies’ school in Drake-street, and after 
that in the fine old mansion, St. Mary’s Place, 
was a non-commissioned officer in one of the 
Hussar regiments engaged in the celebrated 
charge of the Light Brigade at Balaclava, and 
was one of the few survivors. He was edu- 
cated in Mr. James Atkinson’s school, in 
Fleece-street, and after his discharge retired 
to the South of England.—p. 327. 
F. L. Tavare. 

SH 


AKESPEARIANA (cli 223).—The fol- 
lowing is recorded in ‘ Toddington, its 
Annals and People’ :— 
“Mar. 13, 1663. Guliemus Shakespeare de 
Fancol sepultus erat.” —(Toddington Parish 
Register). 


Jos. H1icut BLunbDELL. 


NGLISH ALTAR-PIECE AT SANT- 

IAGO (cli. 55, 248).—The Antiquaries’ 
Journal July, 1926, p. 304, has a paper on 
this, and suggests the identification of 
| Johannes Gudguar with John Goodyear of 
| Cheil now Chale, I. of Wight, in ‘‘ Win- 
tour,’’ Dio. 





ALFRED WELBY. 


UTHOR WANTED (cli. 227).—The line in 

the query is from the 7th distich in book i. 
of the so-called ‘ Catonis disticha’ (mostly 
assigned to the third century 4.pD.). 


The two lines are usually given thus :— 


Constans et lenis, ut res expostulat, esto; 
Temporibus mores sapiens sine crimine 
mutat. 


To avoid the awkward lengthening of the 
second syllable of lenis, Aemilius Baehrens 
in his edition of the ‘ Poetae Latini minores,’ 
vol. iii. (1881), p. 217, begins the first line, 
Clemens et constans, on the authority of a 
Madrid MS. A later editor of the ‘ Dicta 
Catonis,’ Geyza Némethy (Buda-Pesth, 1895), 
| retains the usual form. 


The maxim embodied in the second line is 
found, as one would expect, in many writers 
;at many periods. Cicero, e.g., has in his 
| ‘Epistolae ad familiares,’ IV. ix. 2, ‘ Tem- 
pori cedere, id est necessitati parere, semper 
sapientis est habitum.” 


Petrarch, ‘ Eclog.’ viii. 12, has the line, 
sapiens, at stultus 


Propositum mutat 


inhaeret. 

Other expressions of the thought are col- 
lected in Otto Arntzen’s edition of ‘ Dionysii 
| Catonis disticha de moribus’ (2nd ed., 1754), 
| pp. 65, 66: Tobias Magirus’s ‘ Florilegium’ 
(2nd ed., 1661), under Tempus, No. 25; A. Otto, 
‘Sprichworter der Rémer,’ under tempus, 3; 
| W. H. D. Swingar’s ed. of H. Bebel’s ‘ Pro- 
| verbia Germanica,’ No. 89; and _ elsewhere. 


Greek parallels were given at 11 S. iii. 372. 
Epwarp BEeEnsty. 
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The 


The Week: an Sines on the Origin and De- 
velopment of the Seven-Day Cycle. By. F. 
Colson. (Cambridge University Press, 5s. 
net.). 

BOUT five years ago Mr. Colson published 
some pages dealing with the Week in the 

Journal of Theological Studies, remarking that 

he had found no good monograph on the sub- 

ject, and virtually inviting to the making of 
one. No response was forthcoming, and his 
own studies in the interval having brought him 
much further knowledge, he has been led to 
compose the monograph betore us. He is 
much to be congratulated, both on a subject 
of such universal interest so little handled, 
and on the manner of his handling it. Ad- 
dressing himself not only to the scholar but 
also—as he well may—to the general reader, 
he writes with an admirable ‘lucidity; gives 
sufficient explanation to make his book intel- 
ligible to those not much acquainted with 
the classics; and develops his argument by 
means of great wealth of information, with 
conspicuous and scholarly care in estimation 
of the value of evidence. The general view 
of history seen from a new angle and under 
unaccustomed illumination will probably 
count as a large factor in most readers’ enjoy- 
ment of a really charming book. 

Of the three forms of the week known to 
us—the Jewish, the Planetary and the old 

Roman—it is the two former, in combination, 

which produced our seven- day cycle. Concern- 

ing the Jewish week, the most important point 
for the argument to bring out is the extent 
to which the nations among whom the Jews 
were dispersed took interest in the institution 
of the Sabbath. The planetary week presents 
several intricate problems: the most obvious 
being the discrepancy between the actual order 
of the planets in their distance from the Earth 
and their order in the week. Mr. Colson dis- 
cusses different explanations of this, and him- 
self accepts the second of two given by Dion 

Cassius, viz., that the day belongs to the plane- 

tary deity who is lord of its first hour, accord- 

ing to a scheme of 168 hours, each of which is 
controlled in succession by one of the seven. 

The planetary week, as he gives carefully mar- 

shalled evidence to show, probably came into 

use only a century or two before our era, and 
the point of contact between it and the Jewish 
week would be the Sabbath, identified with 

Saturn’s day, on which, being an unlucky day. 

it was best not to be active. 

and how it was diffused. remain a mysterv, 
and here comes in a consideration which might 
perhaps have been touched on. Our author is 
very much of opinion that the week established 
itself as a time cycle through the plain man’s 
vague, but profound belief in planetary power 
combined with influence of the recurring ob- 


Library. 





servance of the Sabbath as seen among the: 


| found : 


Where it began, . 
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ae and thinks of this way of reckoning 
time as having been adopted to a great extent 
sub-consciously. May there not, with this, have 
gone sub-conscious recognition of the peculiar 
correspondence of the scheme—six days’ work, 
to one day’s rest or change—with the ordinary 
man’s capacity for labour and endurance. A 
plan adopted so silently, by the multitude, 
without opposition from superiors, must surely 
have offered some instant irresistible comfort 
and advantage, which were felt in the very 
depths of human nature and justified it where- 
ever it was tried. The matter was clinched of 
course by Christianity, when the Sabbatical 
week of the Jewish Christian and the Gentile 
Christian’s planetary week were fused in the 
seven-day round which, retaining the old 
names of the days, renewed itself with the 
celebration of every Sunday as the Lord’s Day. 
It is an interesting point that the Week spread 
throughout Northern Europe not under 
Christian influence, but under pre-Christian 
Roman influence. 

The book starts several new questions and 
old questions in a new form; and for those 
already well acquainted with the chief 
matters on which it is founded will have the 
interest attending a revision of theories and 
re-weighing of evidence. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical 
Principles.—(Vol. X), Wilga-Wise. By a oA 
Onions. (Oxford Clarendon Press, 5s, net.). 


7 section of the second (V-Z) half of Vol- 
ume Ten of the Great Dictionary is mainly 
taken up with monosyllables belonging to the 
Old English stock. Main words number 458; 
and in all the words which appear in these 
pages number 1,476. The longest article is that 
on the auxiliary verb “ will,” which runs to 
over twenty columns. As we examined this our 
admiration continually increased; it must rank 
among the more difficult tasks of the compiler 
and has been well accomplished. Under ‘‘ will ” 
as a substantive, several curious uses are to be 
thus, fire obtained by friction known 
as “ will-fire ”’ (1826). The willow as symbol of 
mourning seems not to occur before the end 
of the sixteenth century : the earliest instance 
is from Lyly. The use of “ win ” for “ steal,” 
a sic ts tl bit of war-slang, is duly 
chronicled. The article “‘ win ” is again a long 
and good | one. An interesting Anglo-French 
word is ‘‘ wince,” which first meant ‘‘ kick, 
from impatience or pain,” as we find it in 
‘Hamlet,’ and appears to have acquired its 
usual present meaning no earlier than the 
eighteenth century. The article on “ wind” 
(air in motion), begins with the question of 
pronunciation. The normal pronunciation 
(rhyming with “ mind”), which has been re- 
tained in poetry hoth for its greater number 
of rhymes, and _ its greater sonority, gave 
way to that now current in speech during the 
eighteenth century—under the influence, it is 
suggested, of “ windmill ” and “ windy.” The 
collection of idioms and combinations under 
this word is excellent; and that belonging to 
the verb “to wind” is not less so. Did Car- 
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lyle invent the use of ‘‘ windbag tor a pre- 
tentious, empty talkerr An odd late 
teenth century word is “ wind-break ” sb., 
used in the United States for a_ screen, 
especially of trees, to break the force of the 


a rippling change of colour passing over fol- 
iage. By the way, may we now take it that 
* nonce-use ” 
draf deyopevov? Is it not curious to ex- 
plain “‘ wind-egg ” as an egg with a soft shell, 
“such as may be laid by hens and 
domestic birds”? Or is domesticity a neces- 
sary condition for this imperfection? ‘‘ Wind- 
fall,” which with us usually denotes some- 
thing small, 


to mean a down 


a” 


whole tract of trees blown 
by a tornado. The etymology of *‘ windlass 
remains obscure; probably alteration — of 
‘windas,” of obscure origin, says the Diction- 
ary, and warns us that the alleged Icelandic 
vindildss is not authentic. Window ” is a 
Scandinavian word, which replaced the English 
“eyethurl,’ and, the meaning of ‘‘—ow”’ 
(eye) being forgotten became subject of some 
mistaken etymologizing as “ wind-door” and 
‘* windore ” testify. The town of Windsor fur- 
nishes several combinations of interest, the 
oldest two of which, 


Windsor chair. Jackson’s Oxford Journal in 
1766 remarks that ‘‘ The Bodleian Library has 
most confessedly been very much improved by 
the Introduction of Windsor Chairs. so admir- 
ably calculated for Ornament and Repose.” 


A quotation from 1724 speaks of a lady being | 
at | 
Among the relatively small num- | 


“carry’d in a Windsor chair like those 
Versailles.” 
ber of deliberately invented words which have 
had a_ certain success is Miles Coverdale’s 

wine-bibber,” which he made to render 
Luther’s Weinsiufer. The definition of 
‘wink ” in its now most ordinary sense must 
have been subject for grave consideration, and 


accordingly we get “to close one eye momen- 


tarily, ina flippant or frivolous manner, espe- | 


cially to convey intimate information or to 
express good-humoured interest.” This use the 
quotations seem to indicate, was established bv 
Mr. Weller. The group of articles connected 
with “wing.” “ winter ” and “ wire ”’ form fine 
collections of examples. The adjective “‘ wire- 
less *”” was apparently never used before it was 
required in the telegraphical sense. The 
Dictionary admits the word as a substantive 
hnt between quotation-marks unless in attri- 
hutive use. Its journalistic use as a verb is 
also allowed. Among the curiosities of the 
section is the use of “ winterbourne ” for = 
intermittent stream, one flowing only 

winter or at long intervals,—a word for ‘Aes 
the quotations pass from the mid _ tenth- 
century to Kingsley in the mid-ninteenth— 
with an explanation of the place-name Winter- 
bourne implying the sense from MHutchins’s 
‘Dorset’ in 1774. It appears 
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established as a technical geographical term, 
‘The definitions throughout this section seem 
to us satisfactory, and the sub-division of the 


| longer articles likewise. 


of London Literature, based 
upon the Collection in the Guildhall 
Library. (Printed under the direction of the 
Library Committee.). 


Hk final word as to the merit of a system 

of classification of books can be spoken only 
by one who has made practical use of it; we 
But 80. 
jar as careful examination and testing by 
reference may enable us to judge, we have 
only admiration for the classification of Lon- 
don Literature here offered us. Mr. Bernard 
Kettle, Librarian of the Guildhall Library, 
under whose directions Mr, Raymond Smith 
prepared it, expresses the hope that it may 
be found useful for collections other than that 
at the Guildhall, and we should certainly ex- 
pect that hope to be realised. The scheme is 
decimal in pattern, furnished with cross- 
references and notes. The sections are as 
follows:—Preliminary and General Class, 
00-09; Ecclesiastical History, 10-19; Social 
Lite, | 20-29; Social Life—Administration— 
Public Bodies, 30-39; Social Life—Adminis- 
tration—Special Subjects, 40-49; Social Life— 
Arts and Learning, 50-59; Economic History, 


| 60-69; History, 70-79; Topography, 80-89: Local 
| Divisions, 


90-99. The really critical business 
is of course the construction. and in particu- 
lar the wording, of the tables of descriptive 
headings under these section headings: the 
value of the help this affords if it is well 
done corresponds with the measure of 
irritation and waste of time caused if it 
is inadequately done. There is much in being 
reasonably generous with cross-references, and 
much, too, in generosity in sub-division and 
setting out of detail. We found al! this most 
satisfactory. All the headings are based on 
actual literature, a point that has its worth. 
The London card catalogue index follows the 
classification. For the ,urposes of this work 
London means the area of the administrative 
county as created by the Local Government 
Act of 1888. 


CoRRIGENDUM. 


232, col. 2,1, 17 from foot for 
read Wilpshire. 


At ante p. 
* Wiltshire ” 
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